*    CHILDREN   *

make his picture accurate, he purposely went to York-
shire with his illustrator, and arranged to haye himself
introduced by letter to Mr. Shaw, the original of Mr.
Squeers, as a parent with children to send. In spite of his
precautions, he did not manage to penetrate into the
school, Mr. Shaw being too wary to admit visitors. But
Dickens gathered sufficient from his interview with
Shaw and from the neighbours' accounts to give an
accurate picture of these schools.

Proof that his account did not exaggerate is the evi-
dence given in a case when Shaw was prosecuted by the
parents of a pupil who had gone blind through ill treat-
ment and neglect. The case was tried in 1825 and the
schoolmaster was mulcted of heavy damages; yet some
fifteen years later Dickens found this same man still
running a school on the old lines and actually getting
pupils. Unless we are to assume that the parents of the
wretched children were utterly lacking in parental
affection, we must suppose that the case was only re-
ported in the local papers.

The trial, Jones versus Shaw, took place at the Court
of Common Pleas, London, on October 30th, 1825. This
report is from The Yorkshire Herald:

'William Jones, one of the boys who had been at
defendant's school, was a witness, and he gave such a
description of his treatment as, for the honour of human-
ity, we must hope is exaggerated. He said for the first
week they treated him well, and gave him toast for
breakfast; then they turned him among the other boys,
and gave him hasty pudding. There were nearly 300
boys in the school. They had meat three times a week,
and on the other days potatoes and bread and cheese.
The boys were frequently four or five days without
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